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Notes of the Month 


The Suez Crisis and the London Conference 


WHEN the week-long London Conference on Suez ended on 
23 August (the day that this issue went to press), it had produced 
two opposing plans for the ‘internationalization’ of the Suez 
Canal. ‘The plan propounded by the Western Powers, and event- 
ually supported (subject to modification) by 18 out of the 22 
countries attending the conference, insisted on international 
control. Four countries—India, the U.S.S.R., Ceylon, and Indo- 
nesia—did not want to go as far as control and favoured inter- 
national supervision only. 

‘There has been no denying that control is infinitely preferable 
to supervision from the point of view of all users of the Canal 
whether they live east or west of Suez, or north or south of it: 
there is all the difference in the world between the right to manage 
an operation and the right to complain of mismanagement. ‘Those 
who advocated supervision have not done so on the ground that 
mere supervisory authority gives them all they want, but on the 
ground that the cost of gaining control is too high. President 
Nasser has said that he will not accept international control, and 
since there is no reason to believe that he does not mean what he 
says (rather the contrary) the advocates of control must be ready 
to use or display force in order to gain their ends. This, say those 
of the opposite persuasion, would be disastrous because the Canal 
would immediately be blocked, pipelines in the Arab countries 
would almost certainly be sabotaged, forceful action would be 
condemned as unwarranted aggression by the United Nations, 
and the Russians would seize the opportunity of cementing an 
alliance with Asian nationalism (symbolized at the conference by 
the alliance of Mr Krishna Menon and Mr Shepilov against the 
Western plan) even if they did not join in the fighting, as Mr 
Shepilov seemed in this first speech to suggest that they would. 
The advocates of strong measures either pooh-pooh these dire 
possibilities, or else admit them and say that they must be faced 
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because of the overriding importance of keeping control of the 
Canal out of Egypt’s hands and because (a rather wilder argument) 
President Nasser is really Hitler all over again. 

A number of things about the conference remain obscure and 
some of them are important things. ‘The American attitude is one 
of them. At first there was much talk of the restraining influence of 
Mr Dulles who, reversing the roles of the Dien Bien Phu crisis, 
was alleged to be dragging Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet back 
from the brink. Subsequently, however, there was much emphasis 
on the solidarity of the Western Powers, and it was in fact Mr 
Dulles rather than Mr Selwyn Lloyd or M. Pineau who compéred 
the Western plan. ‘This shift in emphasis coincided with doubts 
about the survival of the British Government if it should have to 
back down after its extensive ‘military precautions’, and by the 
end of the conference one was left with the feeling that Mr Dulles 
was doing all he could to keep his ally from going over the brink 
of war but was also subject to an equally strong, perhaps even 
stronger, desire not to see him toppling into domestic electoral 
disaster. ‘The Americans, in sum, found themselves much more 
engaged in the centre of the controversy and playing a more lead- 
ing role in the first phases than had seemed likely at one time. 
‘They had identified themselves more closely with a protagonist’s 
position in this dispute than they did in the Persian oil dispute, 
when they waited on the sidelines until they could intervene as 
mediators. 

One disturbing feature of the situation as we go to press is the 
absence of a possible mediator. At one time India seemed an ob- 
vious choice, but the defining of the Western position has induced 
India to take up a definite position too, lining up with Egypt on 
the main issue of control versus supervision. India, like the United 
States, has identified herself with a protagonist’s position—more 
so, in fact, than the U.S.S.R. 

Although the Western plan got the support of a large majority 
of conference members, there was no vote. Consequently there 
was no ‘conference plan’, but two plans. The next step is for the 
supporters of each plan to present their plans to Egypt, and the 
eighteen majority nations have already designated five of their 
number to do this—Mr Menzies as leader of their delegation, 


accompanied by representatives of the U.S.A., Persia, Ethiopia, 
and Sweden. Egypt can then either accept the plan, or reject it, or 
propose some different solution and further talks. If Egypt returns 
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a flat negative, the proposers of the rejected plan are bound to 
refer the dispute to the United Nations, but the probability at the 
moment is that the Western plan will be presented in such a way 
as to serve as a basis for further discussions, initially between 
Egypt herself and the delegates of the eighteen, and later perhaps 
on a wider front. At the time of writing, however, it is impossible 
altogether to exclude the possibility that Britain and France will 
seek to short-circuit the argument and bring to bear now the 
force they were unable for technical reasons to assemble immedi- 
ately after the purported nationalization of the Canal Company’s 
assets. 

Meanwhile two matters on the spot give rise to serious alarm. 
‘These are the payment of dues and the attendance of pilots. 
Either of these matters, which touch directly on the right of 
passage, could lead to an incident at very short notice, and an 
incident could easily become something much worse in the tense 
atmosphere created by accumulating armaments on the one side 
and a penchant for brusque action on the other. 


The Gold Coast Elections 

IN the General Election held in the Gold Coast in July Dr 
Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party was returned to power with 
a majority of 38 in an Assembly of 104 seats, which is exactly what 
it had before. The Election was of particular importance because 
it is likely to be the prelude to full self-government. During the 
past year or two there has been a marked resurgence of Ashanti 
nationalism in revolt against the political domination of the C.P.P., 
which draws its leadership and most of its support from the Fanti, 
Gas, and other coastal peoples. It found expression in a new party, 
called the National Liberation Movement, under the leadership 
of Dr Busia of the Gold Coast University College, and with the 
backing of the most powerful Ashanti Chiefs. This party demand- 
ed a federal form of government, with considerable powers dele- 
gated not only to Ashanti but also to the other Regions, including 
the Northern Territories. 

Dr Nkrumah was prepared to compromise to the extent of set- 
ting up Regional Assemblies, but they were to be advisory, except 
in purely local matters, and all real power was to remain with the 
Central Government. He said that the Gold Coast, with less than 
5 million inhabitants, could not afford the expensive paraphernalia 
of federal government, and in this he was supported by Sir 
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Frederick Bourne, the expert whom the British Government sent 
out to advise on the constitutional problem. The Ashanti would 
not give way and, as it was clearly going to be impossible to devise 
any form of agreed Constitution, Dr Nkrumah adopted the only 
possible alternative of placing his proposals before the electorate 
and challenging the National Liberation Movement and its allies 
in the Northern Territories, the Northern People’s Party, to show 
their real strength. Mr Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, 
supported this action and promised that, after a General Election, 
the British Government would accept a Motion by the new Assem- 
bly asking for independence, if it were passed by a ‘reasonable 
majority’, and would then fix an early date for the declaration of 
self-government. 

Although there had for months been intermittent rioting in 
Ashanti between supporters of the C.P.P. and the N.L.M., the 
Election itself, in the high tradition already established on previous 
occasions, passed off very quietly. ‘he C.P.P. won every seat in 
the East and West coastal Regions, and a majority of those in the 


Trans-Volta Region. In the Northern Territories it won 11 seats 
out of 26 and increased its proportion of the votes from 35 to 44 


per cent. In Ashanti itself the C.P.P. won 8 of the 21 seats and 
actually increased its poll to 43 per cent of the votes cast. Over the 
country as a whole 57 per cent of the votes cast went to the C.P.P., 
as compared with 54 per cent in the 1954 elections. Most of the 
Independent candidates were eliminated, and the new Assembly 
met with 27 of the 33, Members of the Opposition belonging either 
to the N.L.M. or the N.P.P. 

On 3 August Dr Nkrumah, in an understandably triumphant 
but nevertheless statesmanlike and moderate speech, introduced 
his Motion asking for self-government on the constitutional basis 
which had been recommended by Sir Frederick Bourne and 
accepted with only slight modifications by his Party. He was 
confident that the Secretary of State would honour his pledge, 
and he asked the Opposition to accept defeat gracefully and to co- 
operate in the great tasks that lay before the country. 

Unfortunately the Opposition was not there to hear him. They 
boycotted the debate, as they had previously boycotted the con- 
ferences held by Sir Frederick. ‘The Motion was therefore passed 
unanimously. ‘The line taken by the N.L.M. was not to accept 
defeat gracefully but to maintain that, as the federalist Parties . 
obtained majorities both in Ashanti and the Northern Territories, 
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and the C.P.P. only in the coastal areas, the desire of the Gold 
Coast people for a federal form of government had been clearly 
shown. They proposed to send a delegation to point this out to 
Mr Lennox-Boyd. 

‘Two questions therefore remain to be answered: will the British 
Government accept the Motion of the new Assembly, and, if it 
does, will the N.L.M. abandon its extra-Parliamentary tactics 
and, biding its time, fulfil its proper role, in alliance with the 
N.P.P., as a constructive Opposition? 

The answer to the second question must remain in doubt. ‘The 
political leaders of the Ashanti and their Chiefs are well-educated, 
moderate, and powerful men, and their people, being strong 
traditionalists, will follow them. True, Ashanti tradition is war- 
like and the ancient pride is there, but so, fortunately, is, on the 
one hand, the terrible example of the Southern Sudan, and, on 
the other, that over-riding commonsense which has hitherto 
brought the people of the Gold Coast so successfully through all 
their difficulties. The Northern People’s Party are unlikely to 
take an independent line. 

As to the first question, Dr Nkrumah assumes that the British 


Cabinet will honour the precise terms of its undertaking and that 
within a year Parliament will give to the Gold Coast people full 
self-government within the Commonwealth. 


Indonesia and the Dutch Debt 

On 4 August the Indonesian Government informed the press 
in Djakarta that it proposed to repudiate its debts to the Nether- 
lands. ‘These debts consisted of certain obligations of the former 
Netherlands Indonesian Government which had been accepted 
by the Republic of the United States of Indonesia under Articles 
25, 26, and 27 of the Hague Round-Table Agreements whereby 
the independence of Indonesia was secured. Articles 25 and 27 
provided that, after the debts of the Netherlands to Indonesia had 
been offset, the net Indonesian debt to the Netherlands should be 
reduced by 2,000 million Netherlands guilders, and that the new 
Republic should then assume responsibility for the remaining 
Indonesian debt. This consisted of 3,000 million guilders of internal 
debt, 871 million guilders of consolidated debt to the Netherlands, 
and 420 million guilders of debt to other countries. 

Since 1949 the Republic of the United States of Indonesia and 
its successor, the Republic of Indonesia, have, as they were re- 
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quired to do under Article 26 of the Hague Agreement, assumed 
responsibility for payment of both interest and amortization of 
these debts. Indonesia had in fact made these payments until 
March of this year, when she failed to make payment on one of the 
pre-war loans; and the consolidated debt to the Netherlands had 
been reduced by the end of July to some 650 million guilders— 
about {61 million. 

The announcement on 4 August made it clear that the Indo- 
nesian Government intended to repudiate the internal debts 
accepted in 1949, as well as the debt to the Netherlands, but not 
the debt to other countries. ‘The arguments deployed to justify 
this repudiation were that the internal debt had been incurred by 
the Netherlands Indonesian Government in fighting against the 
original Republic of Indonesia and should therefore be cancelled; 
that the original sum of 420 million guilders owed to other coun- 
tries should be deducted from any sum owed to the Netherlands 
as external debt; and that any residue of debt to the Netherlands, 
which was left after these calculations had been completed, should 
be wiped out as some, but only partial, return for the sums that 
the Republic of Indonesia had had to spend in waging war against 
the former Netherlands Indonesian Government. 

Whatever the merits of the case which lies behind these calcula- 
tions, it has to be borne in mind that it was presented in this form 
in 1949 at The Hague, that the agreements then reached, with the 
participation of the American member of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia, were accepted by Indonesia as part 
of the settlement, and that successive Indonesian Governments 
have since accepted their obligation to honour them. Indonesia 
appears to be in need of foreign capital—she started drawing on a 


new loan of $55 million from the International Monetary Fund 
only four days before announcing the repudiation of these debts— 


and, even ignoring other considerations, it would seem unwise 
for her so to debase her credit at a time when events elsewhere 
have not encouraged international confidence. 





Soviet Interest in Africa 


AN outstanding feature of the past year has been the Soviet 
Union’s entry into Middle Eastern affairs.' It aroused a consider- 
able amount of comment and a desire for information on former 
Russian and contemporary Soviet interest in that part of the world. 
There is another area where increased Soviet political and econo- 
mic activity is likely, namely the continent of Africa. Some aware- 
ness of this activity and estimate of its implications may be timely. 

The year 1955 marked a change in Soviet policy towards 
nationalism in general, of which the Soviet Middle East activities 
are themselves a manifestation. ‘The new Soviet leaders have 
realized that nationalism is a force whose hard core Communism 
is powerless to break, and thus has come the pragmatic decision 
that national Governments, even when not Communist-controlled, 
must be accepted and flattered; that the revilement of nationalist 
parties (such as that of the Indian Congress during 1948-51, or of 
Dr Nkrumah’s C.P.P. Government in 1952-4) must cease; and 
that the old Stalinist thesis that only the proletariat can truly 
represent a people’s interest must, temporarily at least, be replaced 
by the maxim that even ex-colonial peoples can well take more than 
one road to socialism. The ostensible banner of foreign policy 
towards Asian and African countries, flamboyantly paraded in 
Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s Asian tour of November and 
December 1955, and repeated in every exchange of courtesies 
since, is that of co-existence, non-interference, and economic and 
cultural co-operation. 

One reason for the new approach is the general policy of 
appeasement and co-existence. But there is another factor, which 
is specific to the new Soviet dealings with ex-colonial countries. 
The last forty years have shown not only that nationalism is a 
force at least as strong as Communism but that nationalism has in 
fact fared better outside the Communist world than inside it. 
The lot of the Indian Congress leaders, of the C.P.P. politicians, 
of Hausa Emirs, or even of Dr Jagan or Archbishop Makarios has 
fallen in a fairer ground than that of Skrypnik (Ukraine), Ikramov 
(Uzbekistan), Lakoba (Abkhazia), Cherviakov (Bieolorussia), who 
were all executed in the purges of the 1930s as nationalist de- 
viationists, or of Rajk, Kostov, and others in the 1940s. People in 
Asia and Africa have gradually become aware of this, and the 

! See ‘Soviet Policy in the Middle East’, in The World Today, December 1955. 
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Bandung Conference of April 1955, with its split on the Com- 
munist issue and its resolution against ‘colonialism in all its 
forms’, was a formal record of this awareness. The presence at 
Bandung of twenty-eight countries offering a non-Communist 
alternative to colonialism made nonsense of any proposition that 
Communism held the solution par excellence for peoples who had 
recently acquired or were on their way to independence. Further- 
more, besides the lesson of Bandung, there are indications that a 
more honest recognition of the problems of plural societies, and a 
less intransigent attitude towards nationalism within the Soviet 
Union itself, may be a feature of the withdrawal from Stalinism. 

The spurt in Russian interest in Africa is unmistakable: it 
began in about mid-1953. Active steps have been taken to replace 
the almost total ignorance of the African continent by acquain- 
tance with its ethnography, language, history, and present political 
and economic developments. For six or seven years there has 
existed a small group of Soviet Africanists at the Institute of 
Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow, but until 
three years ago their writings showed great ignorance of Africa 
past or present. Africa was simply another name in a list of ‘colonial 
and semi-colonial countries’. It seemed that little original thinking 
had been done since 1917, Lenin’s Imperialism remaining the 
text, with the original Hobson showing through it. Today the 
change in knowledge is quite striking. The two latest books 
published by the Institute! contain bibliographies of source 
material, historical records, and modern anthropological, ethno- 
graphic, and linguistic works with which it is difficult to quarrel. 
Such omissions as there are occur through policy and not through 
ignorance. Dictionaries of Swahili, Hausa, and: the Bantu langu- 
ages are being published. School geographies of Libya and 
Ethiopia and popular pamphlets on other territories have appeared. 
The developed and activated Institute of Oriental Studies has 
been made responsible for research work on Egypt and the 
Magrib, and the Institute of Ethnography for work on Africa 
South of the Sahara. Some students have recently presented 
African subjects for doctorate theses. 


1 Narodi Afriki (Peoples of Africa), Academy of Sciences, Institute of 
Ethnography, Moscow, 1954, 700 pp., maps, bibliography, and Formirovanie 
Nationalnoi Obshchnosti Yuzhno-Afrikanskikh Bantu (“The development of a 
national community of the Southern African Bantu’), by I. I. Potekhin, Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Institute of Ethnography, Moscow, 1955, 261 pp., maps, 
bibliography. 
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What kind of Africa do these studies present? First, the em- 
phasis is on Africa as a continent in its own right, and not as an 
extension of Europe. Secondly, the peoples of Africa are presented 
as peoples with histories of their own, and not as willing or un- 
willing participants in the histories of Western metropolitan 
Powers. Actually, this merely means that teachers of politics in the 
U.S.S.R. are doing what anthropologists and ethnographers do 
here, but the potential consequences of this action may be con- 
siderable. The Soviet authors record the Ghana, Mali, and Songhai 
empires of Western Sudan, the Monomotapa kingdom of Central 
Africa, along lines similar to those adopted by the Gold Coast 
author of African Glory.1 They examine the whole of the African 
continent including Egypt, the Red Sea littoral, and Madagascar. 
The increased competence and the voluminous material which is 
marshalled together make it more difficult to see where the picture 
has been distorted by omission, emphasis, or plain falsification. 
Thus, in quoting the famous passage from El Bekri describing the 
Ghana Kingdom, the Soviet author leaves out without omission 
marks three references to Islam? in the original text; in discuss- 
ing the abolition of the slave trade and postulating the view that 
the economic necessity for slave labour was at an end, the stirring 
of public opinion by the humanitarians is dismissed as ‘the usual 
hypocrisy’, and the violent opposition to anti-slavery legislation 
by business interests and the £20 million which Parliament found 
it necessary to pay in compensation to slave owners are not men- 
tioned at all. But the reader is fascinated to find any mention 
whatever of El Bekri or the Clapham Sect, and may perhaps 
therefore unwittingly overlook the distortions. 

The argument of the studies is roughly as follows. Neolithic 
and paleolithic finds show African peoples (outside the tropical 
forest belt) at similar stages of evolution as elsewhere round the 
Mediterranean coast. Long periods of time and large areas of 
territory are blank in historical knowledge. The continuous 
chronicled history of Egypt shows a high degree of development on 
African soil by people indigenous to the African continent. During 
the Middle Ages and later indigenous African societies and king- 
doms emerged, flourished under a strong chief or king, subsided, 
and disappeared. The slave trade, carried on first by Arabs and 


! African Glory, by J. C. DeGraft-Johnson (London, Watts, 1954). 
* cf. Africa, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, July 1954, article by R. A. Mauny, “The 
Question of Ghana’, for the relevant El Bekri passage in full. 
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indigenous rulers, then by Europeans, decimated the manhood of 
African peoples and disrupted development for over three centuries. 
European penetration began where the ravages of the slave trade 
left off. Imperial exploitation hindered the normal formation of 
peoples from tribes and perverted the economy. In the twentieth 
century national liberation movements arose in all territories and 
were much heartened by the success of the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. They have gained strength and have wrung concessions 
from unwilling imperialists everywhere save in the Union of 
South Africa. 

In tracing the emergence of peoples and then of national com- 
munities, Soviet ethnographers have singled out the Ewe and the 
southern Bantu as two peoples in whose case the normal process of 
forming a nation has been disrupted by imperialism and by the 
false State and administrative boundaries drawn by the metro- 
politan Powers. In the case of the former, this has been given 
political expression by ‘repeated’ Soviet support in the Trustee- 
ship Council on Ewe petitions. The Bantu problem remains poised : 
in the Soviet study of the Bantu (December 1955), the author 
concludes that their best course is to amalgamate their efforts into 
a single national front and, together with the progressive forces of 
Anglo-Afrikaners, Indians, and Coloured, to liquidate racial dis- 
crimination and obtain political rights equal with those of the 
europeans. 

Narodt Afriki, published in December 1954, still repeats the 
Lenin-Stalinist view that the national bourgeoisie is an unreliable 
element in the national liberation movement because sooner or 
later it comes to terms with imperialism. Thus, Dr Nkrumah’s 
first C.P.P. Government is described as ‘a screen covering up the 
real domination of English imperialism’—parallel to the 1949 
strictures on Mr Nehru: ‘Nehru’s demagogy assisted Congress to 
a significant extent to blunt the vigilance of even the more 
politically sophisticated Indian working class’.' In the Bantu study 
(a year later), the author (who was an important contributor to the 
previous volume) states that colonial peoples may reach national 
independence by different routes and clothe it in different forms. 
He concludes that in the case of the Bantu it is by socialism that 
salvation must come, but he does so not on a priori grounds, but 


' Krizis Kolomalnoi Sistemy-Natsionalno-Osvoboditelnaia Borba Narodor 
Vostochnot Azu (“The Struggle for National Liberation among the Peoples of 
East Asia’), Academy of Sciences, Pacific Institute, Moscow, 1949. 
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on the ground that in the special economic circumstances of the 
South African Union a large and comparatively long-established 
working class Has been created, while the indigenous bourgeoisie 
has on the contrary been kept artificially small. 

As stated above, in practical politics, the change of attitude has 

been manifested in Asia and in the Near East, and, in a modest 
and exploratory way, in Africa. The most succinct summary of the 
new tactics was given by Mr Shepilov at the twentieth Party 
Congress last February. He said: 
Communists on principle oppose sectarian narrowness and limitations. 
They want to see the efforts of all kinds and all shades of contemporary 
mass movements join into one anti-imperialist stream. In the struggle 
against oppression, against colonialism, in the struggle for peace and 
democracy the great aspirations of all oppressed peoples will find their 
fulfilment, be they the peoples of Arab, Asian, or Latin-American 
countries; of all workers, be they Catholics or Protestants, Buddhists or 
Muslims. 


The most spectacular developments of Soviet relations with a 
country on the African continent have of course been those with 
Egypt,’ but a list of the more modest dealings with the other 
independent states of Africa adds up to a quite impressive total. In 
Libya diplomatic relations were established in September 1955, 
and a mission headed by an Oriental expert was set up in Tripoli in 
January. This was in spite of extremely uncomplimentary com- 
ments on King Idris made in 1953. An exchange of personal 
courtesies between Marshal Bulganin and the Emperor of Ethiopia 
in February 1956 was followed by the promotion in June of the 
two legations to the status of Embassies.* In the Sudan, prior to 
independence, Communist activity concentrated for about two 
years on trying to gain a hold on the trade unions. It then tried to 
create a national front, and, with the imminence of independence, 
changed to activity in legal elections. An economic mission in 
June 1955 brought offers of technical assistance, and when inde- 
pendence was introduced diplomatic relations were established 
very promptly in January 1956. The Sudan Minister of Trade 
visited Moscow in May. 

In Liberia, a delegation led by the Chairman of the Supreme 

‘See The World Today, December 1955. 

‘ Imperialistischeskaya Borba za Afriku i Osvoboditelnoe Dvizhenie Narodov 
(‘The Imperialist Struggle for Africa, and the Liberation Movement of Peoples’), 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1953. 


% It is noteworthy that the only photograph of a hospital in Narodi Afriki 
is that of the Russian Red Cross hospital in Addis Ababa opened in 1896. 
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Soviet visited Monrovia in February 1956 on the occasion of the 
inauguration of President Tubman for his new term of office. ‘This 
was followed by the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, based on ‘equality, non-interference, and non- 
aggression’. ‘This cordiality again is at variance with the descrip- 
tion given in Sovietskaia Etnografia in 1953 of the “True Whig 
Party’ as being entirely undemocratic and maintaining itself by 
force of arms. In April 1956 official greetings telegrams were sent 
to the Sultan of Morocco and to the Bey of Tunis on the proclama- 
tion of independence, and Pravda featured descriptive articles of 
the two new independent States. 

In the Commonwealth territoriés and in French West and 
Equatorial Africa the abortive or the merely ineffectual attempts to 
work through the Communist Parties of the metropolitan coun- 
tries have given place to activity through the W.F.T.U., fellow- 
traveller youth and women’s organizations, and peace pledges. 
The W.F.T.U. has had a checkered history in the Magrib, in 
French West Africa, and in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. One of its 
objects was to stop indigenous trade unions from succumbing to 
the ‘execrable traditions of English trade unionism’, with which 
the English administration was said to be imbuing them, since 
‘trade union advisers try to keep the labour and trade union move- 
ment away from the struggle for democracy and freedom, and to 
limit its activities to the struggle for economic reforms.’! The 


W.F.T.U.’s recent ‘new look’ is to advocate co-operation between 
all labour organizations on the basis of a struggle for national 
independence. 


The women’s and youth organizations concentrate on public 
relations. Though they share the tendency of nearly all such 
bodies to make the most of small successes, they nevertheless have 
a steady trickle of delegates from Africa at conferences and rallies. 
These are photographed and displayed as illustrations of hearty 
race relations. On the International Children’s Day in Moscow 
on 1 June 1956 delegates came from the Madagascar Teachers’ 
Union, from the Ivory Coast, and from Senegal. At a mass meet- 
ing a delegate stated that children in ‘colonial territories’ work 
twelve to fourteen hours a day. A Communist Party proper exists 
in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Egypt, and the Sudan, and one 
existed formerly in the Union of South Africa. When the latter 
was banned in 1950 it was claimed that many of its members 


' Narodi Afriki, op. cit. 
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transferred to the Africa National Congress thereby invigorating 
the latter and checking ‘anti-white’ nationalism in favour of the 
partnership of Bantu and European in the struggle for socialism. 

What exactly does Mr Shepilov’s ‘one anti-imperialist stream’ 
mean and what is the object of it? In practice, of late it has meant 
an unflagging campaign against the Baghdad Pact and against 
N.A.T.O. bases. Adherence to the Pact, or the toleration of 
American bases, are represented as returns to colonialism or as the 
new imperialism. Africa, in power strategy, is regarded on the one 
hand as the potential weak link in the West’s psychological front 
(reminiscent a little of Imperial Germany’s view of Russia in 1917), 
and on the other as a potential strategic base and source of nuclear 
raw material for the West. Even a tentative answer is thus bound 
up with the overall question of peaceful co-existence and of easing 
tension. There is as yet no sign that the new leaders in the U.S.S.R. 
wish to assess honestly African problems, that they are prepared to 
give honour where honour is due, and that they have decided to 
abandon out-of-date efforts to animate the imperialist bogy. ‘They 
have certainly changed their tactics and they have very substan- 
tially increased their knowledge, both of which are likely to put 
them into a stronger rather than into a weaker position in anything 
they may decide to undertake. The story of the Kalmyks, the 
Chechens, West Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and several other 
minorities in the U.S.S.R., as well as of the scores of thousands of 
Bashkirs, Tatars, and Chuvash who were transported merely 
through the exigencies of Soviet economic planning, will take 
many years to live down. Bearing such things in mind, it is wise to 
take notice of a cloud even though it is as yet no bigger than a man’s 


hand. M. H. 


Italy Today 
A Political Balance-Sheet 


Last June the Italian Republic, established by popular referen- 
dum after the war, celebrated its tenth anniversary. A few weeks 
later the present coalition Government under Signor Antonio 
Segni reached the end of its first year in office. These two events 
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may provide the starting point for some stocktaking of the 
Italian political scene while the summer pause provides a breathing 
space from its normal feverish activity. 

If the Republic’s tenth anniversary celebrations attracted little 
attention in Italy, this is not necessarily to be taken as a measure 
of the Republic’s success and stability. Italians, indeed, appear by 
now to take the new form of their State largely as a matter of 
course. While the Republic arouses no transports of enthusiasm, 
neither is there much vocal opposition to it. There are still, of 
course, some who are nostalgic for the old regime: for Fascism a 
dwindling number, divided among themselves by internal dis- 
sensions; for the monarchy a larger proportion, also much 
divided but to be found among more varied strata of the popula- 
tion. Convinced monarchists, indeed, will tell you that if the 
referendum of 2 June 1946 were to be taken again today the result 
would be very different. But there is a good deal of wish-fulfilment 
about such an opinion which is not borne out by the figures polled 
in recent elections by the two avowedly monarchist political par- 
ties. A hankering for the panoply and prestige associated with 
monarchy, and a lively interest in the doings of the House of 


Savoy, is still widespread, especially in the South. But such senti- 
ments afford an outlet for the Italian propensity to criticize the 
existing regime, whatever it may be; and it is a long and not very 
probable step from there to taking any positive action towards a 
restoration of the monarchy. Moreover, ex- King Umberto, now in 
exile in Portugal, has behaved throughout with great correctness 
and has given scant encouragement to the hotheads among his 


followers in Italy. 

But criticism of the young Republic is not confined to those 
who disagree with it on principle. Critics from the Left, proclaim- 
ing themselves ardent Republicans, also find plenty to blame in 
the present regime, if from a quite different angle from that of their 
fellow-carpers among the monarchists and Fascists. These Left- 
wing critics declare that the Republic is yet only half-completed, 
that several important requirements of the 1948 Constitution still 
remain unfulfilled, and that, far from being truly democratic, the 
spirit of monopoly is rife in government no less than in industry. 
They maintain, in effect, that government is becoming an increas- 
ingly closed circle, running the country for the benefit of the ruling 
classes whose personal interests are involved and, while paying lip- 
service to democracy, doing little for the impoverished masses. 
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The visitor to Italy certainly does not receive the impression 
of a country seething with discontent or struggling against over- 
whelming economic odds. On the contrary, to anyone who recalls 
the Italy of ten years ago the visible signs of material progress are 
impressive. War damage has been made good, roads have greatly 
improved, new blocks of flats are rising everywhere—true, too 
many of them still of the luxury type, especially in Rome, but also 
many of the State-aided case popolari destined for workers. Leav- 
ing aside the magnificent display in certain shops of Rome and 
Milan which cater mainly for the visitor, the ordinary stores are 
full of attractive and reasonably-priced goods, cafés and cinemas 
are crowded, and if a car is still something of a luxury, its junior 
substitute the motor-scooter is ubiquitous—and scooters, though 
cheap to run, cost 150,000 lire to buy. True, those hall-marks of 
prosperity by British standards, the refrigerator, the washing- 
machine, and the television set, are still comparatively rare. But 
the first two offer fewer attractions in a country where domestic 
service is still available to make the habits of home-laundering and 
daily marketing still practicable; while television, if relatively in- 
frequent in private homes, has invaded the cafés and restaurants 
and swept the country with the ‘lascia o radoppia’ (double or quit) 
craze. 

These may seem to be superficial impressions of well-being, 
drawn from the more prosperous towns or tourist centres of the 
North. But moving further South the sense of progress and vitality 
remains the same, even though the point of departure was more 
primitive and the standards are therefore still much lower. In the 
past six years, since the Government-sponsored long-term plan 
for development of the South came into action, a vast programme 
of public works has been undertaken there which should lay the 
foundations for a radical improvement of living conditions in this 
hitherto backward and neglected region. New roads are being 
constructed and old ones improved, aqueducts and dams are being 
built, land reform and land improvement are providing small- 
holdings for the agricultural day-labourer, and new villages are 
arising where the peasant can be given a good house near his 
holding instead of living in overcrowded conditions in a township 
miles away from it. 

All this, coupled with the steady improvement in industrial 
and agricultural production and advances in foreign trade, adds up 
to no mean achievement. The question then arises, how far are the 

B 
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criticisms mentioned earlier in this article justified, and to what 
extent are they confined to extremist circles? 


THE SEGNI GOVERNMENT AND CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 

Criticism of the Government in Italy today means, in practice, 
criticism of the Christian Democrat party. For although except for 
two brief periods all the post-war Italian Governments have been 
coalitions, ever since the eviction of the Left-wing parties in 1947 
they have been coalitions built around the predominantly powerful 
Christian Democrat party. The sharing of governmental responsi- 
bility between the Catholic Christian Democrats and the secular 
democratic forces—represented by the Social Democrats, Liberals, 
and Republicans—was the cherished ideal of Signor De Gasperi, 
the statesman who dominated Italian post-war politics until 
shortly before his death in 1954. But even before that date acute 
stresses and strains in the four-party combination had become 
apparent, and some measure of popular disillusionment about the 
Centre coalition’s administration was also shown in its parties’ 
diminished poll in the General Election of 1953. 

After that Election some serious stocktaking went on among 
the coalition parties. At the Christian Democrats’ Naples Congress, 
in particular, the party’s left-wing forces made themselves felt 
much more strongly than hitherto. New stress was laid on the 
need for social reform—for land reform, better housing, develop- 
ment of the South, and measures to alleviate unemployment— 
and the trend then established has influenced Christian Democrat 
policy throughout the intervening years. 

After the brief interlude of Signor Pella’s single-party Christian 
Democrat Government in the autumn of 1953, which had to 
weather the Trieste crisis, the Centre coalition was again revived 
under Signor Scelba and continued last year under his successor 
Signor Antonio Segni, the present Prime Minister. ‘The mathe- 
matics of the party situation after the 1953 Election made this 
choice almost inevitable, for the Christian Democrats were still the 
largest party, yet they no longer commanded a sufficient majority 
to govern without allies. But by now something of the original 
conviction about the intrinsic value of such a Catholic-secular 
collaboration seemed to have evaporated: though some few poli- 
ticians, adhering to Signor De Gasperi’s ideals, still regarded the 
quadripartito—the formula for the four Centre parties—as a worth- 
while aim in itself, to many it had come to seem merely a tiresome 
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necessity to be endured until the next Election should bring some 
change in the relative positions of the parties. 

This dwindling of enthusiasm for collaboration between the 
country’s great Catholic party and its secular associates is in a 
sense not surprising when one examines the nature of the Christian 
Democrat party itself. As the one avowedly confessional party, it 
draws allegiance from the most varied strata of the population, 
from the reactionary Southern landowner to the progressive- 
minded Catholic trade unionist or the simplest peasant. However 
strongly the party may disclaim direct association with the Vati- 
can, this is, inevitably, the party that the Church exhorts its 
followers to support; and the secular members in any coalition 
with it must abide by the consequences. Moreover to many 
Catholic politicians, brought up in the rigid integralist school, 
genuine collaboration with lay forces still appears well nigh im- 
possible. Their whole training is against it, their approach too 
different to allow of the necessary compromises. Yet it is from 
such a background that some of the most socially-minded of the 
left-wing Christian Democrat politicians have come: men be- 
lieving profoundly in social reform, yet almost unable to envisage 
its being carried out under other than Catholic auspices. Such a 
man was Giuseppe Dossetti, leader some six or seven years ago 
of the Cronache Sociali group, with leanings towards a paternalistic 
Christian Socialism: he found himself unable to make the com- 
promises required by the party political situation, and withdrew 
from politics in 1951, to make a brief return in the municipal 
elections of last June when he unsuccessfully contested for the 
Christian Democrat cause the traditionally Communist town of 
Bologna. 

Such a man, too, as far as background is concerned, is Signor 
Amintore Fanfani, since 1954 Secretary of the Christian Demo- 
crat party. Signor Fanfani’s approach has been a good deal more 
realistic than Dossetti’s, and the improvement in Christian Demo- 
crat fortunes, first discernible in the results of the Sicilian Re- 
gional elections last year and maintained in this year’s municipal 
elections, is in no small measure due to his untiring energy and 
drive. Under his aegis much more trouble has been taken to make 
his party’s aims known in out-of-the-way districts, and the quality 
of the party press has improved. He has been firm in keeping 
social reform measures to the forefront and in checking the at- 
tempts of the party’s right wing to soft-pedal them. From time 
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to time, too, he prolcaims his continued devotion to the qguadripar- 
tito ideal. But if he gives no ground to the Right, neither will he 
make concessions to the Left. One suspects that he remains at 
heart a man of his background, still hoping that the day will come 
for the single-party Christian Democrat Government which he 
himself failed to bring into being in 1954. 


THE ‘OPENING TO THE LEFT’ 

For here we come to the crux of the matter. Probably most 
of the Christian Democrats would prefer, if they had the requisite 
majority in Parliament, to govern alone. They are tired of the end- 
less compromises needed to keep together the present coalition; 
and doubtless their secular allies are just as tired of the constant 
adjustments and struggles which their partnership with Christian 
Democracy entails. Yet if the guadripartito is thrown overboard, 
what is the alternative? 

With the extreme Right-wing party, the neo-Fascist Movimento 
Sociale Italiano, there has never been any question of collabora- 
tion. And the other Right-wing forces, the monarchists, now split 
into two parties, have been losing strength and at present can offer 
too little additional support to compensate for the obvious political 
drawbacks that would attend Christian Democrat collaboration 
with them. The only remaining possibility therefore appears to be 
a move towards the Left. 

Ever since the Election of 1953 there has been talk of a possible 
‘opening to the Left’—an apertura a sinistra—which would tend 
towards a rapprochement between the Centre parties and the left- 
wing, or Nenni, Socialist Party.! Signor Nenni has repeatedl¥ put 


out feelers in this direction, without, however, till recently, making 


any avowal on the all-important question of his party’s relation- 
ship to the Communist Party, with which it has been in ‘close 
collaboration for many years. The respective reactions of the 
Communist and Socialist leaders to the publication of the Khrush- 
chev report,’ coupled with the dissolution of the Cominform, 
raised afresh the whole question of this relationship and its im- 
plications for other parties. Signor Togliatti spoke of the need for 


' It will be recalled that since 1947 there have been two separate Socialist 
parties in Italy: the Left-wing Partito Socialista Italiano, under Signor Nenni, 
and the Right-wing Social Democrats, or P.S.D.1., under Signor Saragat. 

2 See Togliatti’s interview published in Nuovi Argomenti (May-June 1956) 
and reproduced in Unita (17 June 1956), and Nenni’s article in Mondo Operaio 
and Avanti (24 June 1956) 
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‘ever-increasing autonomy of judgment’ among Communist 
parties outside Russia. This view Signor Nenni described as 
‘quite a new factor’. More explicit than Togliatti in deploring his 
party’s past failure to ‘condemn certain elements in the Soviet 
Communist dictatorship’, he emphasized the possibility of ‘achiev- 
ing socialism through the agreement of the majority’: the Socialist 
party must show its democratic character ‘not so much in declara- 
tions of principle as in the practical solutions we offer to specific 
problems’. . 

The municipal elections, held throughout the country on 27 May, 
took place before the two Left-wing leaders had thus publicly 
made their professions of faith in relation to the Khrushchev 
report. But they were held under the shadow of the new ferment 
within the Left-wing parties consequent on the revelations made 
at the Soviet Communist Party’s Twentieth Congress in Moscow. 
There was a feeling in the air that if control was being relaxed in 
Moscow this would inevitably have repercussions on the Com- 
munist Party in Italy and, perhaps even more important, on the 
hitherto fellow-travelling Socialist Party. It was known that the 
Communist Party, leaders and rank and file alike, had been thrown 
into confusion by the strictures of the Khrushchev report on 
articles of faith till now held sacrosanct.! Might not this confusion, 
and the possible relaxation of the close bonds between the Italian 
Communist Party and Moscow, provide the occasion for a loosen- 
ing of the ties binding Signor Nenni’s Socialists to the Com- 
munists? 

It was thus in a new mood of open-mindedness about the future 
that Italian voters went to the polls last May—nominally, indeed, 
to vote merely for provincial and communal administrative bodies, 
or Giunte, but the political aspect of these elections was heightened, 
not only because they afforded the first trial of strength between 
the parties since 1953, but also because of the new factors in the 
international situation. 

The results, while they showed no spectacular changes in the 
party positions since 1953, indicated a slight but definite swing 
towards the centre-left, stopping short, however, of the Com- 
munist Party. The Christian Democrats gained some votes from 
the Right but at the same time lost some to the Left. The Com- 
munists sustained losses, though not heavy ones (amounting to 


! For a valuable commentary on this subject see ‘The Crisis in Italian Com- 
munism’, by Riccardo Aragno, in The Listener, 2 August 1956. 
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o°6 per cent of the total votes in communes of over 10,000 in- 
habitants). The parties that improved their positions as a result of 
these losses were the Socialists and the Social Democrats. It is 
particularly interesting in this connexion to compare the Left- 
wing parties’ polls in the provincial and the communal elections. 
In the provincial elections the Communist and Socialist parties 
presented joint lists. They sustained a loss of 1-6 per cent of the 
total votes, while the Social Democrats gained 2-8 per cent. In 
the elections in communes of over 10,000 inhabitants, on the other 
hand, where voting was by the proportional representation method 
but on independent lists, the Communists lost 0-6 per cent while 
the Socialists gained 2-3 and the Social Democrats 0-5 per cent. 
These figures would seem to show that quite a number of people 
were unwilling to vote for the Socialists when in combination with 
the Communist Party (as in the provincial elections) and voted 
instead for the Social Democrats; whereas when the Socialist 
Party stood alone, in the communal elections, it made appreciable 
gains at Communist expense and no longer suffered a draining- 
away of votes to the Social Democrats. 

Socialists and Social Democrats alike seized on this improve- 
ment in their positions to raise anew the question of Socialist 
reunification; and the Socialists urged their right to play a greater 
part in government. It was a commonplace of post-war Italian 
politics, they argued, that what Italy chiefly lacked was a strong 
Socialist party. It was the absence of such a party that was rapidly 
forcing the country to a division between the two major forces of 
‘clericalism’ and Communism. ‘The Socialists proclaimed that the 
idea of a ‘third force’ of non- Marxist democratic parties had proved 
bankrupt; the Social Democrats had been mistaken all along in 
breaking away in 1947 from the main body of the Socialist Party 
because of its close association with the Communists and in be- 
lieving that they, with the Liberals and Republicans, could create 
such a force. ‘The time had now come to repair the damage. Yet 
Signor Nenni still made no explicit disavowal of the Communist 
alliance. ‘True, he went so far as to say that there was ‘no sense in 
raising now the question of the 1946 pact of united action, which, 
in itself, is merely a document of the history of the working class 
movement’; but he added that, though the forms of joint policy 


! This was the post-war pact between the Communists and Socialists provid- 
ing for co-ordination of joint decisions on all problems and at all levels; it 
revived an earlier similar pact of 1934, concluded between the parties’ leaders in 
exile. 
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had differed and would differ from time to time, it was useless ‘to 
ask us to look for artificial motives of polemics or rupture, or to 
accept the principle of discrimination vis-a-vis the Communist 
Party.’} 

Signor Nenni’s advances towards his former Socialist comrades 
in the Social Democrat ranks were, in fact, still hedged around 
with extreme caution; and he himself, moreover, is believed to be 
still well in advance of the main body of his party in envisaging 
the possibility of collaboration between the two Socialist parties. 
It is therefore not surprising that efforts towards this end once 
again bore little fruit. On 6 June Signor Nenni and Signor Luzzato 
met the Social Democrat party Secretary Signor Matteo Matteotti 
and another Social Democrat representative to discuss the possi- 
bility of collaboration between their parties, especially in the post- 
election formation of local Giunte, or administrative bodies. This 
was the first official meeting between the two factions since the 
split of 1947; but it reached no conclusion, and the Social Demo- 
crat leader Signor Saragat, who happened to be absent from Rome 
at the time, subsequently deplored the meeting as over-precipitate. 

If the Socialist parties were unable to reach a decision even on 
collaboration in the formation of local Giunte, the wider question 
of how these Giunte were to be formed also offered considerable 
difficulties in many localities. Naturally, where the elections had 
produced a clear majority for one particular party or group of 
parties no problem arose; but this was far from being the case in 
many places, including such important towns as Florence, Turin, 
Trieste, and Milan. While the Socialists urged their right to in- 
creased representation, Signor Fanfani continued to veto Christian 
Democrat collaboration with the Socialists even on this purely 
administrative plane, and the search for a compromise solution 
dragged on throughout the summer in many communes; in Milan 
the decision even had to be postponed till September. 


THE SEGNI GOVERNMENT’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

Thus on the political side, though the Christian Democrats 
have on the whole maintained their position during the past year, 
it has not been easy going; and though outside circumstances may 
seem to have created a climate in which an ‘opening to the Left’ 
might appear more possible, the internal obstacles to it seem to be 
as great as ever. And, as has been said, the Christian Democrats 

1 Avanti, 8 June 1956. 
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would have little to gain, and a good deal to lose, from an alliance 
with the Right. So it looks as if they and their lay allies were 
destined, after all, to remain in uneasy partnership until the next 
General Election, which must in any case be held by 1958. 

But though the Left accuses Signor Segni’s Government, no 
less than its predecessor, of ‘immobilismo’, it has in fact gone a 
long way towards fulfilling its electoral promises during the past 
year. 

One of those promises concerned the still existing gaps in the 
provisions of the Constitution. ‘The most important of these lacunae 
was the Constitutional Court, which was to decide on the consti- 
tutional character of laws. This body was at last inaugurated in 
April and has already adjudicated on several cases, while the law 
establishing the National Council for Economy and Labour, also 
provided for in the Constitution, has now been passed by the 
Chamber and will come before the Senate in the autumn. 

In internal affairs, a new electoral law was passed before the 
administrative elections, to take the place of the bitterly criticized 
‘legge truffa’ of 1953. On the economic side, the important and 
controversial law governing the development of sub-soil deposits, 
including oil and natural gas, was passed by the Chamber in July 
and will go to the Senate in the autumn. This law provides for the 
granting of concessions, on a royalty basis, to foreign companies, 
while safeguarding the existing rights of the State-controlled 
company (E.N.I.) in the Po Valley. The significance of this Bill 
has increased since the discovery of oil sources in the Abruzzi early 
last year; and its passing will, incidentally, remove the present 
anomaly between Italian and Sicilian law in this matter—for under 
Sicilian Regional law oil prospecting and development is now 
freely permitted and has for some time been successfully carried 
on by foreign companies. Another recent law improves conditions 
for foreign investors, making it easier for them to take their profits 
out of the country. 

The Cabinet at its last session before the summer recess decided 
on further measures to consolidate the development of the South. 
Following on the preliminary phase of the past six years, with its 
main emphasis on public works, a new stage is now beginning, 
with the stress on productive investment. Greater efforts will be 
made to establish local industries which will provide permanent 
employment. At the same time, in addition to the continuance of 
the land reform programme, private owners are to be encouraged 
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and assisted to carry out improvements on their own land. The 
life of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the State fund and organiza- 
tion through which all these works of Southern development are 
carried out, is to be prolonged from its original twelve years to 
fifteen (i.e. till 1966), and an additional 590 milliard lire has been 
voted for this purpose, bringing the fund’s total up to 1,870 
milliard lire. 

This fresh provision in aid of the South goes hand in hand with 
the intention to launch a part of the Vanoni Plan for the develop- 
ment of national income and employment. This scheme, first 
announced early last year, had been rather put into cold storage 
since the unhappy death last February of its originator, the former 
Budget Minister Signor Ezio Vanoni. Signor Segni now intends 
its revival to be the keynote of his programme for the coming 
year. With its aim of raising investment in all sectors of the econo- 
my and thus providing 4 million new jobs over the next ten years 
it can command widespread political support—even Signor Nenni 
regards it as ‘common ground’ between his party and the Centre. 
It tackles one of the most fundamental of Italian problems—that 
of unemployment; and if Signor Segni’s Government can set this 
plan on the road towards accomplishment it may, indeed, win his 
party votes, but it should also provide for a much more stable and 
contented populace in the future. 


M. K. G. 


The International Student Conference 


Six Years of the Free Student Movement 


THE new University of Ceylon buildings at Peradeniya will be the 
scene of a ten-day meeting starting on 11 September, which may 
well become a ‘ten days that shook the world’, or at any rate the 
student world. This sixth International Student Conference will be 
the first world student conference to be held in Asia and for the 
first time in student politics the bulk of the representation will be 
from outside Europe and North America. 

The history of the International Student Conference, or I.S.C. 
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for short, is a relatively brief one, a mere six years. But its growth 
is epitomized by the growth in the numbers of its supporters. At 
the first conference in Stockholm just before the Christmas of 1950 
there were twenty-one national student unions present. At last 
year’s conference in Birmingham the number had risen to fifty- 
two national unions. The figure for the Peradeniya Conference is 
expected to be between fifty-five and sixty unions. 

The initial impetus in the formation of the I.S.C. came from 
dissatisfaction with the increasingly Communist-dominated 
International Union of Students (I.U.S.), which had been founded 
in 1946. The second World Student Congress of this organization 
was held in Prague in August 1950. By that time the political line 
of the I.U.S. had already driven away most of its non-Communist 
supporters.' The violent anti-Western demonstrations which 
typified the Prague Congress convinced the main non-Communist 
national delegations present that the I.U.S. by its very nature was 
incapable of offering the kind of impartial international student 
co-operation that was needed. 

So, on the init/ative of the three Scandinavian national student 
unions, a five-day meeting was convened in Stockholm in Decem- 
ber 1950 to discuss the situation. It was attended by representa- 
tives of twenty Western national unions. Those taking part were 
very clear on one point. They did not want to set up yet another 
kind of international student union which would merely become 
an anti-Communist rival of the I.U.S. The belief was held then, as 
now, that for students at least there can be only one world. 

The Stockholm meeting was in many ways little more than a 
talking shop. There was not much money available. All-night 
efforts on the part of students (and students’ wives) kept a sur- 
prisingly efficient translation and documentation service going in 
English and French. The main result was the launching of a 
Student Mutual Assistance Plan. For a year or two after this the 
word ‘Smap’ was part of the international student glossary. It has 
dropped out now, but only because it has been overtaken by events. 
Student Mutual Assistance is today a fact, not a scheme for dis- 
cussion. 

At Stockholm a principle was laid down, which is still the main 
feature today. Since there was no intention to set up a rival inter- 


1 In The World Today, August 1951, an article on ‘Students in World Politics’ 
discussed the growth and decline of the I.U.S. The present article may be con- 
sidered as a logical continuation of that study. 
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national organization, but simply to provide a platform for 
practical and non-political student discussions, each conference 
should be an entity in itself. Its life would end with the closing 
crash of the chairman’s gavel. The ashes of Stockholm were en- 
trusted to the Scottish Union of Students. It was their job to see 
that the phoenix of a second conference should arise a year later. 

The second International Student Conference was held in 
Edinburgh early in 1952. Some thirty unions turned up this time 
and, unlike Stockholm, the debates went on into the small hours 
of the morning. Edinburgh, like Stockholm, delegated various 
study programmes, and other assignments on such practical matters 
as student travel, scholarships, books, and co-operation with 
colonial students, to national unions who volunteered to do the 
work. As at Stockholm, anything savouring of politics in any shape 
or form was strictly forbidden. The I.S.C. was only concerned 
with practical matters and intended to remain so. 

By this time the International Student Conference was be- 
ginning to become both a costly and a cumbersome apparatus to 
run by such a diversified method. The Edinburgh Conference, 
despite all the outside help and the contributions received from 
delegations, still found the host union £250 in the red. And so 
ways and means were sought to get more contributions from 
various sources and to establish some sort of technical co-ordinat- 
ing administration. 

With the help of the Netherlands Student Council a small block 
of offices was taken over and later in 1952 a very modest Co- 
ordinating Secretariat of National Unions of Students was set up 
in the old university town of Leiden. Cosec, as it was immediately 
christened, established itself there as one of the main international 
features of Leiden university life. Today it still occupies the same 
block. It has moved into two or three more rooms and its staff has 
grown to a dozen from the original three—surely one of the 
smallest international secretariats known! 

The first task of Cosec was to prepare for the third I.S.C. held 
in Copenhagen in 1953. This was followed by the Istanbul 
Conference in 1954 and the Birmingham Conference in July 1955. 
Over the period of these three conferences the character of the 
I.S.C. went through two major changes. 

Previously, the conferences had debated subjects and ideas. 
Now the emphasis was shifted from mere talking points to actual 
projects. The first stage was occupied with arguing about the 
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things that would be done. By a logical development the second 
stage of doing things came about after the establishment of 
Cosec. An Information Bulletin and a general publications service 
were established. Support—at times critical—was given to a 
multi-language news-sheet Student Mirror, published in West 
Berlin and sent to a large number of local and national student 
organizations all over the world. Whereas the Bulletin was strictly 
official, the Mirror was rather less inhibited and more lively. 
Conferences of student journalists were organized, and other 
student specialists were brought together either in working 
conferences or in seminars. This is the pattern that still prevails 
today. 

In addition to these ‘continuing’ projects, there are others of a 
more particular kind. In 1954, for instance, an international 
student delegation toured university and student centres in North, 
West, and East Africa. The tour lasted three months and the 
necessary grant came from the Foundation for Youth and Student 
Affairs. At the end of 1955 a second international goodwill tour 
spent four months and travelled 45,000 miles going around South- 
East Asia. In return there have been similar tours of Europe by 
delegations of student editors from Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America and more recently by student leaders from African 
colleges. 

Such are the nature of the practical projects laid down by the 
respective conferences since the formation of Cosec. Before this 
such schemes would have been impossible for lack of the necessary 
organization and apparatus. . 

The second change is the partial abandonment of the original 
non-political rule. So long as the major supporters of the confer- 
ence were European in origin, such matters as discrimination 
usually had no direct bearing. With student unions from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America coming along in greater numbers these 
matters became very important. There was apartheid in South 
Africa, Peronist suppression in Argentina, student imprisonments 
in Eastern Germany, and general dictatorship in other countries. 

So the main task of the Istanbul Conference was to do some re- 
thinking and to thrash out definite ‘principles of co-operation’, 
as the resolution was eventually called. The wording of the 


resolution, reaffirmed last year by the Birmingham Conference, 
was very carefully worked out in closed commission and open 
debate and is probably the most important of all the conference 
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resolutions, since it governs conference relationships and decisions. 

The original principles were laid down at Edinburgh, stating 
the basis of co-operation to be (a) practical, (6) voluntary, and (c) 
to exclude all forms of discrimination and be devoid of any kind 
of partisan policy. To this the Istanbul Conference added the 
recognition of ‘the varying economic, social, and political circum- 
stances in different parts of the world’, with the consequent need 
to base international student co-operation ‘on a common under- 
standing of and concern for the problems facing students in all 
parts of the world’. Furthermore, ‘although problems of students 
in colonial, totalitarian, and newly independent countries are often 
political problems, they are no less practical for students in these 
areas and form the chief barriers to the attainment of a full and 
democratic education.’ 

Therefore the Conference decided that it should discuss such 
matters provided they concerned ‘students as such’, that any 
decision should be non-partisan, and that ‘any problem raised 
shall not involve conflicts between two sovereign States’. In 
general such questions could only be considered ‘if adequate 
documentation is made available to the Conference’. Lastly, the 
implementation of any decisions made by the Conference on such 
matters ‘must generally be made by national unions themselves’, 
with each national union deciding on its own policy and action. 

To ensure non-partisan investigation of any cases of discrimina- 
tion brought before the Conference a Research and Investigation 
Commission was set up at Istanbul and is selected yearly by a 
Supervision Committee. This sifts the evidence presented on a 
particular issue and publishes its findings. On the basis of these 
findings and further debate the Conference decides on its conclu- 
sions and any actions recommended. 

At Birmingham, for instance, the Commission reported on 
South Africa, Eastern Germany, and Argentina. In all these cases 
the Commission tried to send investigation teams to look into the 
alleged discriminations. At that time, in 1955, the South African 
Government refused the necessary visas. The overthrow of the 
Peronista regime rendered action on Argentina unnecessary, but 
the I.S.C.’s concern on this issue gave Argentine students a sense 
of ‘belonging’ to the world. ‘Today they are among the I.S.C.’s 
strongest supporters. 

Visas were applied for to go to Eastern Germany, but so far there 
has been no success. This summer, on the other hand, South 
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African visas were granted, and a Commission report on apartheid 
will be considered at Peradeniya. Also this summer an investiga- 
tion team has been to Paraguay and Venezuela, two new countries 
for discussion at the Ceylon Conference. 

Since each Conference is only a law unto itself, there is the 
danger that the Cosec machine and the three main paid officials 
might control the Conference organization. This possibility is 
taken care of by the Supervision Committee, elected by each 
Conference from among its members for the coming year. This 
Committee meets regularly and keeps a check on the Cosec work. 

All in all, the International Student Conferences and their 
Co-ordinating Secretariat operate with a minimum of committees. 
Kach Conference lasts about ten days and no definite agenda is 
fixed in advance, other than the normal reports on the past year’s 
work. Each Conference decides on its own agenda and standing 
orders. Each Conference decides for itself how much of the work 
it will endorse and carry forward. 

Many of the discussions from year to year tend to repeat them- 
selves and to overlap, but it must be remembered that the general 
student population is a rapidly changing one, with new student 
generations emerging every three or four years. At each Confer- 
ence there is a nucleus of relative old-timers, but the majority of 
delegates just make a single appearance and then pass on into the 
wider world. 

Of course, affairs do not always run smoothly. Fine resolutions 
may be passed, but national and other interests often clash. The 
question of discrimination in South Africa was a major subject at 
Birmingham, for instance. But equally thorny was the discrimina- 
tion exercised by the Union Générale des Etudiants tunisiens 
(U.G.E.T.), which at the time did not admit French Europeans 
to its ranks. For this reason it was then refused delegate status. 
Later the U.G.E.T. charter was amended to remove this dis- 
crimination, so there is now no reason why the organization should 
not be a full delegate at Peradeniya. 

The question of representation at the Conferences brings up 
another important aspect of their character. There is no such status 
as ‘membership’ of the International Student Conference or of 
the Co-ordinating Secretariat. Unions take part in the Conferences, 
support the various activities, and are ‘associated with’ Cosec. 
Unlike the International Union of Students, the I.S.C. does not 
claim to speak in the name of so many hundred thousand students; 
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it merely brings together on a common platform fifty or sixty 
national unions out of a world total of about seventy-five such 
unions.! 

Bringing these unions together on a common platform on 
student co-operation also means that the Conference tends to be 
supra-political. It is, in effect, a bloc to itself, a student bloc which 
embraces the Communism of Yugoslavia, the ‘capitalism’ of 
Western Europe and America, and the neutralism of Asia. 

The ‘new boys’ expected at Peradeniya include Liberia, 
Morocco, and Greece, where national unions have been formed 
recently. The dozen or so countries remaining outside the ranks of 
the I.S.C. either have no national student unions (as is the case, 
for example, with Jordan and Iraq) or their unions support the 
International Union of Students. These latter are mostly from 
Communist China, the U.S.S.R., and Eastern Europe. 

This is not to say that these Communist countries are banned 
from the I.S.C. On the contrary, the Conference is open to all 
National Unions of Students which fulfil the Conference require- 
ments.” Irrespective of iron or other curtains, invitations are sent 
out every year by Cosec. It is up to each Conference to decide 
whether or not delegate status should be given to a union, or to a 
National Delegation where no national union exists. 

In fact, the I.S.C. takes active steps to see that as many as 
possible turn up. A few weeks ago, for instance, the senior ad- 
ministrative officer of Cosec visited Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary to see if they were prepared to send delegations to 
Peradeniya, even though they had not accepted previous invita- 
tions. Visas to make similar visits to the U.S.S.R. and Rumania 
were refused by the respective authorities. Any absentees from the 
Iron Curtain countries are solely due to their own refusals. Yugo- 


' The present list of ‘national unions of students associated with the Co- 
ordinating Secretariat’ covers the following countries: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, East 
Africa, El Salvador, England, Wales and Northern Ireland, Finland, France, 
Germany, Gold Coast, Guatemala, Honduras, Hongkong, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Luxemburg, Malaya, Malta, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Saar, Scotland, Senegal, Sierra Leone, South Africa, Sudan, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the U.S.A., Uruguay, Vietnam, West Indies, and Yugoslavia. 

2 “A National Union of Students shall be an organization whose membership 
is composed only of individuals engaged in study at universities and institutes of 
higher education in any territory . . . whose function it is to represent the 
interests of these individuals and whose executive body is freely elected by the 
students, provided that such an organization is either the only one . . . claiming 
to exercise the above function or that, if there be more than one, it exercises this 
function on behalf of the majority of the above individuals.’ 
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slavia apart, no Communist country has yet attended an I.S.C. 
meeting. ? 

What is the International Union of Students doing about this? 
In the last five years it has lost its major supporters from the 
non-Communist world, though one or two unions have taken 
advantage of its offer of a category of semi-membership, which in 
theory permits of practical activities without accepting any 
political line. This membership is in fact meaningless, since such a 
situation has in fact existed since the Prague Congress. 

In the past the I.U.S. did all it could to misrepresent the I.S.C. 
Now it has changed its line and speaks in terms of ‘unity’ and 
‘co-operation’ between the supporters of the two bodies. So far this 
talk has led no further, for, after all, the I.S.C. itself now represents 
co-operation between some three-quarters of the national unions. 
‘The I.U.S. now speaks for nothing but a minority rump. 

Whether the I.U.S. and its ruling forces will decide to cut their 
losses and concentrate on infiltration and wrecking the I.S.C. from 
within remains to be seen. Given the lessons of the recent past, the 
1.S.C. will not be a willing target for intrigue. 

The agenda for the September Conference will open with the 
discussion on the Credentials Committee Report and the reports 
of the various other committees. From such formal beginnings 
there will develop many a heated moment, some on familiar issues, 
some new. But in addition the International Student Conference 
will find itself with an important organizational problem that it has 
not had to face before. Two of the three senior full-time officials 
helped to start Cosec four years ago. They have worked to build 
it up over these years. They have been its structural mainstays. 
Now they feel it is time to retire from the student world. The 
Peradeniya Conference will have to decide on their successors. 
And that will be no easy matter, for the administration of inter- 
national student affairs is a specialized matter—and such ex- 
perienced specialists are becoming increasingly difficult to find. 
The future of the International Student Conferences and their 
Co-ordinating Secretariat will be governed to no small extent 
by the qualities of the administrative succession. } 

J.C. 

‘The I.U.S. representatives at an I.S.C.-sponsored Student Press Con- 
ference, held in Tunis from 25 to 30 July, said that they did not think repre- 
sentatives from Eastern European countries would attend the Peradeniya Con- 
ference because exiled student bodies would be present, because a Birmingham 


Conference resolution had referred to dictatorships in ‘some parts of Europe’, 
and because they might be refused status because of the ‘truly-elected’ clause. 





Education in Malaya 


MALAYA presents one of the most remarkable educational prob- 
lems ever to confront any Government. The essence of the problem 
is that 50 per cent of the population are under twenty-one and 30 
per cent are of school age. Moreover, there is no common language, 
either of instruction or of the home; and the principal medium of 
instruction throughout secondary and higher education is one not 
native to any of the communities. 

‘There are several reasons why there is this multitude of young- 
sters now growing up in Malaya: the virtual elimination, under 
British ‘colonialism’, of endemic diseases; the immense rise in the 
standard of living which took place during the same period 
(Malaya now has the highest per capita income in the Far East); 
the flood of immigration from China and South India in the fifteen 
years before the war; and—in spite of the ‘Emergency’—the 
more settled and hopeful conditions of life which have prevailed 
in Malaya during the last ten years, with vigorous expansion in 
agriculture and secondary industries. In any case, both the two 
major communities, the Malays and the Chinese, are great ‘family 
men’, are devoted to their children, and are bent on having as 
many of them as possible. They are also—especially the Chinese 
—eager to have as much education as possible for their children. 

There are, of course, great differences, both politically and 
socially, between the two components of Malaya: the island 
metropolis of Singapore with its naval base and miles of docks, 
thriving on the entrepét trade of half the world and nurtured in 
the swaddling bands of direct Colonial administration; and the 
wild mountainous peninsula of the Federation girdled with coastal 
plains of rice and rubber, its nine Malay States under Sultans in 
treaty with the Crown and its two ex-Colonial Settlements, 
Penang and Malacca, loosely knit in a common central administra- 
tion. But there is little to choose between these two component 
parts in the intensity of the pressures on their educational facili- 
ties. Their recent advances towards self-government—cautious, 
calm, and generally ‘on the side of the angels’ in the Federation, 
and in Singapore partially abortive and often turbulent—have in 
certain ways facilitated solutions of the problems and in others 
jeopardized their practical achievement. 

. Both administrations—now Councils of elected Ministers— 
have this year promulgated new statements of educational policy 


c 379 
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which have been debated in their Assemblies and await imple- 
mentation in legislation. The complete break with the past which 
both policies represent has undoubtedly been encouraged by the 
immuinence of independence, though the planning of the changes 
has been the work of officials (mainly British) throughout the 
1950s. Public acceptance of the drastic changes (at any rate in the 
Federation) has been facilitated by the upsurge of forward-moving 
sentiments, and the arrival of elected Ministers of Education has 
given fresh impetus to the last stages of the planning; but the real 
instigators of the changes are the hordes of children clamouring 
for schooling. The reverse of the picture is the slight uncertainty, 
accompanying the first steps in independence, as to whether there 
will be the requisite discipline and self-restraint in budgetary 
matters to make the implementation of the plans a continuing 
reality. 

There are 1,300,000 children in Malayan schools. There are 
probably another million who could do with schooling if there 
were places for them. If all of them were to be given places—and 
the buildings and the teachers and the books—the Federation 
would have to spend the whole of its annual revenues for several 
years to come, and Singapore about two-thirds of its revenues. 
As it is, the Federation last year spent 15 per cent of its revenues 
(M $120 million, or £14,125,000) on education and is intending 
to spend about 20 per cent over the next five years; the correspond- 
ing expenditure in Singapore is something like 12 and 18 per cent. 
These are strikingly high proportions, especially for relatively 
under-developed territories—and especially, in the case of the 
Federation, for a small country fighting a bitter war against terror- 
ists in the jungle which has cost it between 25 and 33 per cent of 
its revenues for the past eight years. 

These expenditures will not be nearly enough to provide the 
schooling which the populations need; but they will be enough, if 
they are steadily maintained over the next five years, for the 
structure of the educational systems to be entirely recast and for 
a framework to be erected within which the necessary expansion 
can occur. 

What is being recast is so complicated as almost to defy analysis, 
but the crux of the matter is the linguistic complications. There 
are at present four languages of instruction: English, Malay, 
Chinese (Kuo-Yu), and Tamil. English is not the native language 
of any except a very small minority of the children, but it has 
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hitherto been the first or second language taught in all schools 
(except certain private Chinese schools), and it has been the sole 
medium of instruction in a large and much sought-after group of 
secondary schools, as well as in the Technical Colleges and the 
University of Malaya. 

In future in the Federation, which has decided that Malay is 
to be the national language, all children will be compulsorily 
bilingual from the start in Malay and English, and optionally tri- 
lingual if their native language is Kuo-Yu! or Tamil. In Singapore 
all children will be taught English and their native language in 
their primary schools, and a third language optionally at the 
secondary stage. What this means from the child’s point of view 
is that a Chinese or Indian child will have to be trilingual in the 
Federation and bilingual in Singapore; a Malay child will have to 
be bilingual in both. 

In the Federation children will in future be taught in two kinds 
of schools only, in place of a profusion of types: independent or 
assisted primary, and independent or direct-grant secondary. All 
schools will have Boards of Governors, appointed by the Local 
Education Authority in the case of primary schools (which are to 
be administered by the newly-created L.E.A.s) and by the Mini- 
ster of Education in consultation with the State Government in 
the case of secondary schools (which, with post-secondary institu- 
tions, are to be administered directly by the Department of Educa- 
tion). All schools, whatever their historical background, will in 
future be eligible for grants-in-aid from the Government provided 
they conform to the Government’s educational policy. Fees will 
continue to be charged at all schools, but this source of revenue 
meets less than 10 per cent of the national cost of education. 
Possibly about the same proportion will in future be covered by 
local education rates, the balance being met either by foundation 
revenues or private subscriptions or by Government grants. An 
independent School Inspectorate on the lines of the Inspectorate 
in Britain is to be established, appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner (or whoever takes his place) and reporting only to the 
Minister, not to the Department. 

Within this much-simplified structure, two profound changes 


1 Chinese experts will not need to be reminded that Kuo-Yu itself (the 
‘Mandarin’ of public life) is seldom a ‘native’ language among overseas Chinese. 
It has to be learned in school almost as a new language by the Cantonese-speak- 
ing, the Hokkien, and the Hok-chu-framed tongues of the shopkeepers’, the 
farmers’ and rubber-tappers’, and the tin-miners’ children. 
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in teaching methods will be carried out. First, the content of 
syllabuses is to be common to all schools in the Federation, what- 
ever their ownership, history, or communal connexions. The 
Government’s statement introducing its new plans (dated 14 
April 1956) said: ‘One of the fundamental requirements of educa- 
tional policy . . . is to orientate schools, primary and secondary, 
to a Malayan outlook. We consider that the way to do this is to 
ensure a common content in the syllabuses of all schools.’ 

A Malayan outlook is indeed the prime requirement of the new 
nation. Composed of two major racial communities so profoundly 
different in their social and cultural outlook as the Malays and 
the Chinese, a stable society can be developed only on the basis of 
some community of thought and feeling which transcends in- 
herited traditions. British influence in Malaya since the war has 
been steadily directed towards the promotion of such a Malayan 
ethos, and the main objective of British policy in regard to educa- 
tion in Malaya has been to draw the leaders of the two communi- 
ties nearer to accepting it as the predominant cultural inspiration. 

It has not been easy to secure that acceptance. Both communi- 
ties are strongly influenced by their inherited cultures and tradi- 
tions—as strongly, for example, as the Arabs and the Jews—and 
both were deeply suspicious of any suggestion of a higher loyalty, 
particularly as an infusion in the teaching in their schools. The 
Chinese were the more apprehensive, since the preservation of their 
‘national’ culture is more specifically a function of their traditional 
education than it is with the Malays, who look rather to the mosque 
and the Sultan’s palace than to the school for the maintenance of 
their cultural traditions. 

The Government in Malaya has declared time and again that it 
is no part of its policy in any field to undermine the cultural 
resources of any section of the people, but rather to build them up 
by bringing them more into contact with those of other people 
within the wider association of a national ethos. 

The same fusion principle inspires the second great change 
now introduced in the Federation: the establishment of one pro- 
fessional teaching service on a unified national salary scale, with 
contributory pension rights and freedom of transfer from one 
employer to another. In future, as the Government report states :? 


There would not be Government Teachers and non-Government 


' Malayan Government: Report of the Education Committee, 1956 (14 April 
1956; Government Printer, Kualalumpur). 
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Teachers; nor would there be English School Teachers, Malay School 
Teachers, Chinese School Teachers, and Indian School Teachers; nor 
would there be Education Officers, Graduate Teachers, Normal Trained 
Teachers, College-Trained Teachers, Certified Teachers etc.—there 
would only be teachers. 


‘The prime objective of both these major changes is to raise the 
standard of the ‘vernacular’ schools (as distinct from the ‘English’ 
schools) so that their products can gain access, more easily than 
they can now, to secondary schools, Technical Institutes, and 
Universities. (“Vernacular’ and ‘English’ refer solely to the prime 
language of instruction; in all other respects the schools will be 
on a common bilingual footing.) The ‘professionalizing’ of teach- 
ers will principally affect the present cadre of vernacular teachers 
and raise their standards, both of employment and of efficiency, 
as the necessary pre-condition of raising those of their pupils. 
Because the greatest need of better teaching is in the Malay- 
language schools, it has been arranged that for the time being 
two out of every three teachers trained shall go to Malay schools 
and help them to achieve the new standards of the common primary 
school. 

The standardizing of syllabuses is accompanied by a recasting 
of text books. This is to be achieved mainly through the medium 
of a Literature Agency, which under Government auspices is 
preparing not only school text books, beginning with Malay books, 
but also socially-useful magazines and general books. All school 
texts will pass the scrutiny of the Department of Education’s ‘Text 
Book Board. ‘The infusion of a ‘Malayan outlook’ into school books 
and syllabuses is not a process which is susceptible of precise 
definition; the Government statement says simply that 


priority should be given to the Malayan aspects of each subject, and 
non-Malayan elements in the syllabus should only be admitted either 
if they are of international value or if they provide the necessary back- 
ground material to the study of the Malayan aspects. 


This sort of approach, which has such an ominous ring in Western 
European ears, is in reality unexceptionable in the far less sophi- 
sticated political conditions of the Far East, and is in any case 
sufficiently temperate and broad-minded even to be suspect among 
the highly authoritarian nationalists of the Far East. 

Teacher training is, of course, the crux of the transformation. 
Malaya is, however, better equipped in this respect than are most 
under-developed countries. Apart from three training colleges for 
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men in the country and two for women, there is the remarkable 
Kirkby College at Liverpool and its new counterpart Brinsford 
Lodge nearby, to which 600 selected young Malayans of all com- 
munities come on Government grants from secondary schools in 
the Federation for two years of comprehensive training. The most 
striking thing about Kirkby and Brinsford, perhaps, is that they 
are the most effective instruments of ‘Malayanization’—not, as 
might be thought, of the inculcation of English ideas and ways of 
thought. In the surroundings of English life—which, with its 
calm, practical, unself-centred habits, has great value for young 
people coming from the unstable environment of an embryonic 
society—the students are given a better grounding in the new 
Malayan ethos than they could get anywhere in their own country. 
Indians, Malays, Singhalese, Eurasians, Chinese, Punjabis—they 
come back to Malaya thinking and talking remarkably like 
Malayans; and the prestige of their professional training is, so 
far at any rate, so high as to silence any suspicions among their 
more traditionalist or ‘nationalistic’ communal compatriots. 

Singapore has not developed so complete a view of the require- 
ments of education in the new society as has the Federation. ‘The 
field is tangled and difficult. The difficulties—as with so many 
of Singapore’s problems—are not so complex as in the Federation, 
but they are more intense. 

The privileged position which the ‘English’ schools held in the 
past, arising from the high value set on the mastery of English 
by a predominantly commercial community and from the fact 
that in the past they alone were aided and directed by Govern- 
ment, has been modified since the war partly by the generous 
scale of aid offered under the post-war ‘Ten Years’ Plan to non- 
Government schools, and also by the renaissance in ‘nationalistic’ 
Chinese culture, which has given the best of the Chinese private 
schools a high degree of support and encouragement from their 
sponsors. ‘The favourable economic circumstances which Singa- 
pore’s trade has enjoyed in the last ten years have also helped 
Chinese schools to reach a level of prosperity never experienced 
before, but, except in certain schools, educational standards have 
not always kept pace with the increase in enrolments. Many of 
the ‘Middle Schools’ (private secondary) have now far too many 
pupils for adequate discipline or instruction, and owing to the 
four-year gap in education during the Japanese occupation and 
to the pressure of the abounding post-war birth-rate, large num- 
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bers of them are over-age. Nor has there ever been a satisfactory 
organization of the non-Government Chinese teaching profession, 
too many of whose members are ‘piece-rate’ workers on too low a 
salary level. 

Chinese educationists in Singapore, as in the Federation, are 
apt to blame the British for neglect of Chinese schools in the past. 
But the non-payment of Government grants to Chinese schools 
before the war was due as much to the unwillingness of the Chinese 
communities to accept the obligations which the conferment of aid 
entailed as to a preoccupation among officials with the type of 
schools which would produce the kind of recruits that Govern- 
ment needed. This suspicion of aid and of the ensuing control is 
still powerful, in spite of the virtual absence of ‘strings’ attaching 
to Government aid since the war, and it militates strongly against 
the newly-elected administration’s endeavours to bring the schools 
and the teachers of Singapore into a homogeneous Malayan 
framework. 

The Singapore White Paper of March 1956! states categorically 
that ‘the main aim of this Government’s education policy is to 
build a Malayan nation’ and that ‘Government will not support 
any school which lacks this emphasis on a common Malayan 
loyalty’. But as yet the administration has not found the courage 
or the popular support which would enable it to give reality to its 
announced intentions of standardizing the grants-in-aid and the 
conditions of eligibility for them, or of initiating a common- 
content syllabus and a unified professional structure, or of estab- 
lishing an Inspectorate and of strengthening discipline in the 
schools. ‘To some extent, educational reform in Singapore hangs 
fire in the same way—and for much the same reasons—as does the 
island’s advance to independence. There are too many factions 
and too few recognized leaders in public life armed with the re- 
quisite support and confidence of the public. 

The world has heard a lot of the danger of Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Chinese schools of Singapore. It is there—as it is in 
every assemblage of youth in Asia—and it has been strong enough 
to cause the Federation to forbid entry into its mainland of parties 
of more than five Chinese students from Singapore. ‘This may seem 
a worthless safeguard, but it is the case that, with Malayan young- 
sters, Communism gets a grip mainly as a mass hysteria, and that 


1 White Paper on Education Policy (Singapore Legislative Assembly Sessional 
Paper, Cd. 15 of 1956). 
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once separated from the mass, individuals tend to recollect their 
natural or inherited distaste for anything which militates against 
family solidarity or commercial advancement. Students in a num- 
ber of Singapore schools have unquestionably lent themselves to 
the subversive manceuvres of trouble-makers claiming Com- 
munist inspiration. To many observers in Singapore, however, 
the root of the trouble is not so much Communist corruption of 
the hearts and minds of the young Chinese as the failure of the 
private school management committees to maintain discipline over 
their swollen enrolments of substantially over-age pupils, together 
with a spirit of unruliness in a community intoxicated by the 
‘nationalist’ achievements of the People’s Republic in China and 
lacking the self-discipline that comes with responsibility in self- 
government. 

Singapore is a ‘tough’ city, full of wealth and hooliganism. A 
Malayan ethos as yet means much less there than in the Federation. 
If the Federation and Singapore could be brought together in a 
political union, development of that ethos would be easier; but 
Malay (and to some extent Federation Chinese) opinion will have 
to move a long way further in ‘Malayanization’ before such a 
union is conceivable. Singapore is more likely to arrive at a satis- 
factory integration of its cultural energies and an adequate man- 
agement of its educational difficulties from a justifiable pride in 
the historic attainments of the best of its schools, and from the 
burning desire of its people for good education, than from the 
conscious pursuit of an ideal, however reputable and politically 
desirable. The University of Malaya, based in Singapore and now 
spreading its Faculties into the Federation, has long served the 
non-communal Malayan ideal by its prestige and its high academic 
standards. The new Nanyang University, using Kuo-Yu as the 
medium of instruction and directly serving Chinese cultural needs, 
is likely to rise above the ‘nationalist’ obscurantism that has be- 
devilled and delayed its foundation as soon as the elevating power 
of organized scholarship and the sheer zeal for education of its 
staff and students have time to take effect. 

A people so passionately devoted to the benefits of education 
as are the Malayans—and so passionately fond of children—are not 
likely in the long run to go far wrong in shaping the structure of 
their educational system or in prescribing its guiding principles. 


J.B. PLR. 
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